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XX. 

Note on Italian Celts. By Hodder M. Westeopp, Esq. 
[Bead June 26tk, 1866.] 

Bronze celts, bearing a great analogy in form to those found in 
Denmark and in Ireland, have been found in the south of Italy, 
in Etruria, and near Rome. They cannot, however, be considered 
to be of very remote antiquity, as they have been discovered in 
the ruins of Pompeii. Among the objects disinterred in the exca- 
vations at Pompeii, and presented by the King of Naples to the 
Museum of Turin, is a flat bronze celt. If this was in use at 
the period of the destruction of that city, it cannot argue a very 
high antiquity for the celt. The bronze celts in the Museum at 
Naples have been, for the most part, found at Psestum. A pecu- 
liarity is observable in the celts of the south of Italy, not found 
in other celts. There is a small hole at one end, nearly large 
enough to admit of a small cord passing through. In the opinion 
of Signor Ceci, the curator of the Museum at Naples, these celts 
were used by gladiators, who flung them at their adversaries, 
and then drew them back by the cord passed through the small 
hole. As a proof of this view, he mentioned a painting disco- 
vered in a tomb at Psestum, which represented a gladiator with 
a number of these celts in a belt round bis waist. In the work 
containing the figured illustrations of these celts, published in 
the Piccoli Bronzi of the Museum at Naples, they are described 
as, " Haches qu'on lancait dans les combats, et que Ton retirait 
avec une corde." 

Five of the bronze celts exhibited are from the south of Italy ; 
the sixth, with circlets, was found in a tomb near Perugia, and 
is, consequently, Etruscan. A few of the bronze celts, called 
palstaves, have been found near Rome ; but they are exceedingly 
rare. Some may be seen in the Museum of the Collegio Romano, 
at Rome. 



